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HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


In spite of many selections a good 
deal of doubt yet exists in the minds of 
some local workers on how to initiate a 
parliamentary candidature to be 
financed at the charge of the divisional 
party. Wecan understand this cloudi- 
mess when some day the affiliated 
organisations and local  sectetaries 
receive a circular announcing a selection 
meeting, calling for nominations, and 
intimating that the conditions require 
both the nominated person’s consent 
and the financial guarantee of the 
nominating organisation. Yet this is 
not the Party rule. ‘Taking the rule in 
Set B rules as typical, it reads :— 

The representative of any affiliated 
organisation or the individual sec- 
tions, and also the divisional executive 
committee itself, may nominate any 
person for consideration as parlia- 
mentary candidate subject (1) to 
having obtained such person’s con- 
sent, (2) in the case of nomination on 
behalf of any organisation, to having 
obtained the sanction of the executive 
committee thereof. 


Now this rule is sometimes misread 
‘so as to confine delegates to nominations 
on behalf of organisations, whereas the 
rule distinctly confers the right of 
initiative and nomination on_ the 
representative of any affiliated organisa- 
tion, independently of a proposal “‘on 
behalf’ of an organisation. The clause 
(2) applies only to the latter kind of 
nomination, but a nomination implying, 
or coupled with the proposal, that the 
divisional party should finance the 
candidate is obviously a course that 
delegates should be entitled to propose. 
In this connexion it is to be noted that 
the D.L.P. executive itself may nomi- 
nate, but it has no power to veto any 
other proposal than its own, or to so 
arrange the procedure as to shut out any 
other. It sometimes happens that two or 
three general meetings are held to dis- 
cuss these matters and at one of them a 
resolution may be passed expressing a 
declension on the part of the D.L.P. to 
finance any candidate. Obviously a 
nomination which virtually reopened 


this matter at a later meeting would be 
out of order, but the course taken is to 
be strongly condemned, and divisional 
parties are well advised not to close the 
door on the question of accepting 
liability until the nominations are before 
them—unless indeed the commoner 
and now more popular course is taken 
of deciding beforehand, in any case, to 
accept liability. 

A further point is that even in the 
case of a nomination ‘‘on behalf of any 
organisation” this does not imply a 
previous guarantee of full election 
expenses. Propositions vary very 
much and the Party E.C. now insists 
on a satisfactory clearing up of this 
point at the selection meeting, and a 
definite acceptance of liability on the 
part of some one nationally affiliated 
organisation. So that if part expenses 
only come with a candidate the divi- 
sional party must agree to cover the 
difference, and the proper course is that 
the D.L.P. should guarantee to Head- 
quarters unconditionally, making its 
own agreement in writing, with the or- 
ganisation or individual who also con- 
tributes. ———— 

Our mail, at recurring intervals, 
bears evidence of friction between local 
Labour workers and officials with whom 
they are brought into contact at election 
times, and sometimes through the nor- 
mal work of the Party such as in book- 
ing halls and schoolrooms. One may 
dismiss as improbable the likelihood of 
Labour men being particularly prone to 
quarrel with the officials, many of whom 
are collectivists from experience and 
principle, and the cases we have 
examined seem to point to the existence 
of a supercilious minority among public 
employees who affect to despise the 
upstart Labour Party and ridicule its 
somewhat clumsy and unprofessional 
workers with whom they are brought in 
contact. Perhaps, too, some Fascists 
and fools are to be counted among their 
number. —— 

One may concede that the overwhelm- 
ing number of permanent public 
officials try to and do accord civility and 
urbanity in the exercise of their office, 
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and extend help and guidance to our 
workers to the utmost extent compatible 
with impartiality (though this is not 
true of the horde of guinea hunting 
hangers-on who are brought in from 
outside as presiding officers at elections 
in many areas). But the green and un- 
experienced worker whose misfortune 
it is to come up against the other kind 
is at a great disadvantage. We have 
known many attempts at bluff, and 
several cases of over-stepped authority 
and bad law. As instance, we our- 
selves once had an officer to deal with 
who threatened to refuse admission to 
the counting agents because their 
declarations of secrecy did not carry at 
the foot section 4 of the Ballot Act. 
The young man had relied on an 
erroneous line in Parker’s (which so far 
as reprints. of statutes are concerned is 
no more an authority than these pages). 
Only the production of the Act itself 
saved the situation. 


The soundest advice for such situa- 
tions is to be courteous, and gather 
knowledge beforehand. All too many 
of our young workers -venture into 
situations and responsibilities without 
sufficient previous knowledge. On 
legal points workers should always 
consult either the Head Office or the 
District Organiser. 'To be too proud 
to acknowledge ignorance is to place a 
foolish barrier to knowledge—and it 
may lead to a far worse fate that meeting 
the superior smile of a jack-in-office 
who knows but won’t tell. 


In several constituencies that we 
know of, the capacious charabanc is 
being pressed into Labour’s service in a 
manner both novel and_ effective. 
Charabanc collections of delegates or 
the collection of delegates at appointed 
centres are now arranged whenever a 
general meeting is required, and this 
method is achieving big success. In 
many constituencies a really repre- 
sentative general meeting is a very 
difficult thing to secure, and moreover, 
it involves a substantial outlay in money 
and time to most of those attending, so 
much so that organisation suffers, and 
loss of touch is experienced. The 
charabanc solution actually works out at 
a lower per head cost, it is a pleasurable 
“outing” for both men and women, it 
brings more delegates, and what is more, 
it is a famous advertisement. Will 
Parties please copy—and report the 
progress. 
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REGISTRATION WORK IS VITAL NOW 


AUTUMN REGISTER, 


Proceeding. 


1926. 


Prescribed Dates. 


In England and 


Wales In Scotland. 


End of Qualifying Period 

Publication of Electors’ List .. 

Last day for ee to Electors’ 
Lists a8 


LAST DAY FOR CLAIMS 


Last Day for Claims as Absent Voters 

Last day for Notification by Naval or 
Military Voter not to be placed on 
Absent Voters’ Lists 

Publication of List of Objections to 
Electors’ List one 

Publication of List of Claimants as 

Last Day for Objection to Claimants... 

Publication of list of Objections to 
Claimants (as soon as as 
after) . 

Last day for Non- Residents to “choose 
Polling Places : = 


15th June, 1926 


15th June, 1926 
1st August, 1926 


15th July, 1926 .... 
15th August, 1926 
15th August, 1926 
1926 


4th August, 1926 
10th August, 1926 


24th August, 1926 | 25th August, 


24th August, 1926 | 25th August, 1926 
16th August, 1926 | 22nd August, 1926 
16th August, 1926 | 22nd August, 1926 
24th August, 1926 | 27th August, 1926 
24th August, 1926 | 27th August, 1926 
24th August, 1926 | 27th August, 1926 


The Autumn Register comes into force on 15th October. 


An Important Register. 


Not for a long time has there been a 
Register of such importance as the 
autumn list now in course of prepara- 
tion. For eight years we have enjoyed 
what the present Government evidently 
regards as the luxury of two registers a 
year, and although al! the provisions of 
the so-called Economy Bill do not apply 
to the present year, the provision 
abolishing the Spring Register and 
providing for the Autumn Register 
lasting twelve months will at any rate 
have effect. 

We are afraid Local Labour Parties 
mostly have a long leeway to make up in 
doing effective registration work. ‘The 
accumulated effect of past neglect is bad 
enough, but as the Register notoriously 
gets worse from the Labour standpoint, 
as the months go on, there is the possi- 


bility of the stale Register becoming a 
‘very grave handicap in an election 


taking place prior to the 15th October 
next year. 


We do not think this possibility is 
sufficiently realised, and its grave import 
to the fortunes of our’Party has hardly 
been mentioned. We will not venture 
on statistics, but we have seen figures 
given for specific constituencies, per- 
haps exaggerated, but even so grave 
enough, illustrating what happens to 
a Register even three months old (it is 
at that time really seven months old), 
and the number of removals and lost 
voters has been simply appalling. The 
old yearly Registers catered for a much 
more contracted electorate than the 
present, and an election on a stale 
Register was even then a heavy handi- 
cap to the ‘‘progressive” Parties. ‘The 
new Register will be our first experience 
of carrying on for twelve months on an 
extended franchise, and we venture to 
predict such an experience that will 
make half-yearly Registers again very 
desirable to all Parties, 


But warned of our danger, is there 
yet time to be armed and do what is 
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necessary ? We think so, and though 
the task is big and our movement 
almost wholly preoccupied in an 
industrial struggle, we appeal to our 
readers to be warned and tackle the 
Registers, else the whole fruits of our 
present advance might be thrown away 
because our comrades have no votes.* 
How to start operations. 

We are not going to deal here with 
orthodox registration work conducted 
by full-time Agents. They know their 
job, and by now should be a long way 
ahead with it. But what we want is a 
big popular movement among the Local 
Parties NOW, and for the next few 
weeks, during which much can be 
accomplished. 

But first: let’s have a meeting. It 
is the orthodox way with us, and the 
best way this time ; for we all want to 
think alike on this question; to take 
alarm together, to consult together and 
to get busy together. Again, it is the 
best way, for we want enthusiasm. 
Remember that one fraction of the 
enthusiasm we may spend on a moral 
victory will make the job certain, if 
expended now. 

Then here’s to the meeting! Can 
someone speak and explain the real 
urgency of the work on this Register ? 
Surely there is someone to do this. If 
not, why not YOU. j» fe 

Is someone able to put in a few simple 
words saying who is entitled to the vote 
(and for goodness sake, dropping all 
technicalities and fine points) ? If not, 
there are the Labour Party leaflets, 
simple and explanatory. Wire now and 
have them at the meeting. 

And is someone able to outline a 
simple plan of getting to work, all and 
every one of us? If not—well, here 
are our suggestions ! 

The old register. 

The first thing is the Register. Have 
you got the Spring Register? Now, 
although the registration officer is not 
necessarily the same official in every 
constituency (see page 115 of this issue), 
it is easy to find out who he is. In 
counties it is generally necessary to send 
to the county town, for the register 
though in boroughs the part relating 
to the borough is usually to be 


*(The next election may result in less 
than 100,000 votes dividing the two 
leading Parties. It is possible to drop 
several times this figure on remoyals 


alone.—Ed. “‘L.O.’’) 


purchased at the Town Clerk’s office. 
The prescribed free copies will only 
be obtainable here if the borough is a 
parliamentary borough. 

But first of all is the Register already 
in the possession of some officer of the 
Party ? There is a rule by which the 
“agent”’ of a political party in a parlia- 
mentary division gets two free copies of 
each Register and four copies of the 
“electors’ lists,” of which we shall speak 
directly. Now in many divisions the 
divisional secretary is recognised by the 
registration officer for this purpose, and 
especially so, if registration work is 
being done, i.e., if he is assisting in the 
compilation of the Register; for, 
officially, although party agents are 
doing registration work for their own 
ends, they are by courtesy regarded as 
helping to complete a perfect Register, 
and because of this their work is 
officially recognised, approved and 
facilitated. 

In seeking for copies of the Register 
in the present possession of the Party, 
remember that in a divided borough, 
the borough Party may have received 
the free copies. ‘There are also certain 
possibilities in a county division of a 
like nature. 

Now, on the 15th July the registration 
officers publish the electors’ lists, which 
consist of list A—The old Spring 
Register again ; list B, a list of persons 
to be added to it; and list C, a list of 
persons no longer entitled, and to be 
taken off it. It is ist A of which two 
free copies are available ; lists B and C, 
of which four copies are granted. But 
there is a catch here for the uninitiated, 
because ‘“‘agents’’ do not have to wait, 
till the 15th July for their free copies of | 
the ‘‘Register’’ ; they get it sent them 
directly it is published, i.e., 15th March. 
Remember this in finding out whether 
anyone has had the copies ;_ the other 
lists, however, are only now available. 


How much to pay. 


Now, if no free copies are to be got— 
buy. Risk something, and have that 
Register available at the first meeting. 
There is a scale of charges appropriate 
to all the lists published, as follows, but 
there is no necessity to buy except for 
the areas your Party is covering. 


1. Fora copy of the electors’ lists or so 
much of the lists as relates to any 
registration unit or units— 

Not exceeding 125 names 
in list A aS bess I 
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For each additional 125 


(or part of 125) 1a I 
2. Foracopy of any claim or 
notice of objection... 4 


3. Foracop yof the Register, 
or so much of the Regis- 
ter as relates to any 
registration unit or units Same 
as for 
. List A. 
4. For a copy of the list of 
absent voters entitled to 
vote by proxy and per- 
sons entitled to votes as 
proxies, or any part 
thereof— 
Not exceeding six names 
of absent voters, with 
the names of their 


proxies 6 


For each additional 
name of an absent voter, 
with the name of the 
PLOXY) Add. =: 4 
Note.— “‘One-sided”’ Registers cost 1d. 
per 1,000 names extra. 


Just one more point under this head. 
The new lists will be displayed some- 
where (generally known) in every regis- 
tration unit (a unit means every little 
area which has a separate heading in the 
Register), as far as facilities allow. One 
is also entitled to make copies of any 
names or list, without charge, at the 
registration officer’s office, and the 
latter must afford facilities for so doing. 


Committees at work. 


Now, having explained all this prelim- 
inary detail, let us get on with the job. 
Remember, that there is a scientific way 
of doing registration work and your 
copy of the Register should long ago 
have been filled with little corrections 
and additions gathered from reports of 
canvasses, local _newspaper_ study, 
deaths, etc., and there is also a scientific 
way of proceeding with this information. 
But we intend to catch this up, and so 
the first thing is to get some sort of roll- 
call in your meeting to ascertain how tar 
some little committee or some indi- 
vidual will be responsible for every area. 
Of course, meetings will differ in size, 
and in authority, for if yours is a county 
livisional meeting, others will be neces- 
sary in the local parts of the division. 
And we are aware that in lots of places 
omething, probably a good deal, has 
lready been done. Still, we are 
srofound believers in periodical stock- 
aking, and here’s the chance. What 


about that little Party you haven’t 
heard from lately ? Where is Mr. A., 
who used to be so conspicuous? You 
see, friends drop out unnoticed, while 
the paper organisation remains. Is 
someone responsible for every registration 
unit and will they do this job this time ? 
That is the business of your meeting. 

Now the next business if to get a 
little committee in every possible place. 
Don’t stand on dignity in this, or the 
right of anybody to be present. There 
are actually 3,158,002 persons who are 
entitled to attend such confabs as these. 
and you surely won’t also turn away the 
voteless claimant you have discovered, 
and who may !ead you to others. 


Of course, the cynic says “More 
meetings !’’ And he advocates every- 
body getting to work, and no meetings 
till it’s over. But we know from 
experience that to disband one’s army is 
to lose its work. Meetings keep people 
at it, and registration work is essentially 
a task of which an enormous lot can be 
accomplished, though scores of little 
committee meetings nightly in their 
areas. 


Getting down to it. 


Now a great advantage of the com- 
mittees is their knowledge of the area. 
Take list B first. Do you agree all 
these persons are entitled? Are all 
those claims from women in big houses 
genuine? Study the qualifications 
below carefully, and you’ll have your 
doubts, but don’t waste too much time 
on ladies well primed to answer ques- 
tions. Better work is to note that a 
good many women are not put on when 
their husbands come on. Are some of 
these over 30? And do you know of 
sons or lodgers in these houses who 
might come on ? 

Now do the same thing with list C. 
Put your local knowledge to work. If 
those struck off have gone to a neigh- 
bouring constituency, do you know the 
new address, and can you send it to the 
Party secretary ? They have, perhaps, 
only gone to a new address in your 
constituency. Who now lives in that 
house, and shouldn’t he and she have a 
vote ? 

There is probably time for you to 
take list A also at your first sitting. If 
your committees are numerous you have 
probably only got at most a few hundred 
names to go through. Identify and talk 
about every name you know. This will 
discover you where the votes are lost in 
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workers’ overcrowded houses. ‘Then 
think and talk about the missing houses 
—quite a lot of them where no one at all 
is down for a vote. 


» Now all the little things we have 
suggested might as well be done 
systematically—the more so the better. 
If each one of you has pencil and paper, 
certain names and queries about them 
should be jotted down as you go along. 
Most of you will have known some 
persons who have been mentioned, or 
they live on the way home. If each 
takes a note of these, everyone will have 
a little list to visit and report on. And 
for those of you who haven’t, and for 
another night’s work for all, there 
remains those doubts and queries about 
persons put on and persons taken off, 
empty houses, lonely married men and 
so forth. The further one goes on 
these lines the more will turn up, but 
after a night or two’s reports it 1s time 
to reap. 


About claim forms. 


Claim forms can be obtained free of 
charge at the registration offices, or, say, 
the council house. Perhaps your divi- 
sion has arranged a central supply. 
Anyway, the filling up of claim forms 
should not be left too long. Some may 
require revisiting to complete and 
people are strangely difficult to catch in 
when the time is short. There are now 
only two forms of claims, i.e., for men 
and for women, and they may be signed 
by some member of the Party on behalf 
of the claimant. It is worth while 


getting some instructed person to fill in 
a blank form or two as examples. 


And now we have illustrated a rough 
and ready way to get claims, we may tell 
of the older, and better, way. This is to 
take the register and canvass, house-to- 
house, checking everything, the names 
left on, those taken off, and those 
freshly added, and also enquiring for 
other inhabitants and at all houses 
whether ‘‘on” or “‘off.” This is the 
thorough thing, and it 1s so thorough 
that we always feel that the records are 
of high importance and should be kept 
for checking and reference in succeed- 
ing years. 


For Agents, undoubtedly the best 
system is to keep octavo loose-leaf 
books, bound in the cheapest covers, 
for each street, registration unit, or sub- 
division as convenience allows. Then 
every house should have its page and 
every qualified inhabitant be entered 
therein. Canyasses are conducted from 
the books, and alterations entered there- 
in, the old page being extracted and 
renewed as required. Every house its 
page, is in most cases (and housing 
conditions allowing) the most thorough 
and the most effective method. 


We havea final word. That is, don’t 
waste too much time on any one claim, 
and have nothing to do with fishy ones. / 
It is well to build up.a reputation for | 
straightforwardness; to get one’s | 
word trusted by the officials is not alone 
a personal convenience, it is a tribute to | 
our Party. | 


THESE ARE THE LEADING QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR THE VOTE. 


THE MEN’S FRANCHISE. 


To Get a Parliamentary Vote. 


A Man must be a British subject and 
be 21 years of age or over on 15th June, 
1926, and 

(1a) Have lived in this con- 
stituency during the six months from 
15th December, 1925, up to and 
including 15th June, 1926, or 

(1b) Have lived in one or more 
adjoining constituencies from 15th 

December, 1925, up to 15th June, 

1926, providing he was residing at the 

address in respect of which he desires 

to be registered on the 15th June, 

1926, but he will not be entitled to be 

registered, if having moved into a 

constituency within 30 days prior to 

15th June, 1926, he again removes 


out of the constituency before 30 days 
have elapsed from the date he com- 
menced to reside therein. 
(2) He must have occupied business 
premises such as shop, stables, office, 
warehouse, etc., of a yearly value of 
not less than f{10, for the same 
periods as for ‘“‘residence’’ indicated 
above. 
Note——Where two persons are joint 
occupiers of business premises, and the 
yearly value of the land or premises is 
such as to give £10 or more for each, 
then both may secure the Parliamentary 
Vote. ‘Two or more may have the 
vote if they are bona-fide business 
partners. 
Absent Voters. 

MEN who on 15th June, 1926, are 
Serving with the Naval, Military or 
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Every Labour and Trade Union 
Worker should read this book — 


POLITICAL 
ORGANISATION 


By J. H. HILL. 


CONTENTS : 


Organisation and the Agent. 

The Constitution. 

The District Committee. 

Street Captains. 

The Divisional Executive Committee. 
The Divisional Council. 

The Central Office. 
Public Meetings. | 
Finance. 

Publicity. 

Women. 

Junior Associations. 
The Candidate. 
Registration. | 
Preparations for an Election. | 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW—PRICE 1/6 


“POLITICAL ORGANISATION” may be obtained 
direct from the Publishers, Messrs. BRITISH 
PERIODICALS LIMITED, 19 and 19a, Cursitor 
Street, London, E.C.4, upon receipt of Is. 7d., 
including postage. 
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Air Forces or with the British Red Cross 
or kindred societies, and would be 
qualified but for such service, are 
entitled to the Parliamentary Vote. 
This applies also to Merchant Seamen, 
Pilots, and Fishermen. Postal and 
Railway and other workers likely to be 
away from home at election times can 
claim to be on the Absent Voters’ List. 

DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

can be transferred from the Absent 
Voters’ List or the Proxy Voters’ List 
by making application. 
To get a Local Government Vote. 
A Man must, in the Local Government 
electoral area, be the occupier as owner 
or tenant of 

(a) A dwelling-house ; or $s 

(b) Land or premises; or living 

rooms occupied other than as 
; lodging or as a dwelling-house ; or 

(c) A lodger in a room or rooms let to 

him unfurnished ; or 

(d) Living in premises,. by virtue of 

his service, office, or employment 
(e.g., coachman, schoolmaster, care- 
taker, gardener, etc.), in which his 
employer does not reside. 

Note—Not more than two men may 
receive votes as joint occupiers except 
when they are bona-fide business 
partners in occupation of business 
premises. 

The stipulations respecting age, 
nationality, and the date of qualifying 
periods are the same for the Local 
Government vote as for the Parlia- 
mentary Vote. 


THE WOMAN’S FRANCHISE. 
To get a Parliamentary Vote. 
A WomaNn must be a British subject and 
be 30 years of age or over on 15th June, 
1926, and 
(a) The occupier as tenant or owner of 
a house or flat of any value ; or 
(6) A lodger in a room or rooms of any 
value which were let to her un- 
furnished ; or 
(c) An occupier of premises, by 
virtue of her service, office or 
employment (caretaker, school- 
mistress, gardener, etc.), in which 
her employer does not reside ; or 
(d) An occupier, as tenant or owner, 
of land, or premises, e.g., shop, 
office, warehouse, living rooms 
occupied other than as lodgings, 
or as a dwelling-house of a yearly 
value of not less than £5. 
Note.—Not more than two women 
may receive votes as joint occupiers 


except when they are bona-fide business. 
partners in occupation of business 
premises the yearly value of which gives 
£5 or more for each partner. 


THE WIFE OF A MAN POSSESSING ANY OF 

THE LocAL GOVERNMENT QUALIFICA- 

TIONS IS ALSO ENTITLED TO THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY VOTE. 

Note——The absence of the husband 
on military or naval service does not 
disqualify the wife. 

Note-—A woman aged 30 years or 
over on the 15th June, 1926, and 
engaged on any of the services men- 
tioned under ‘“‘Absent Voters,’ who 
would be qualified under (a), (8), (c) or 
(d)—but for such service is entitled to 
the Parliamentary Vote. 

The stipulations respecting qualify- 
ing dates are the same for women as for 
men. 


To Get a Local Government Vote, 
A Woman must be 21 years of age or 
over on 15th June, 1926, and possess 
any of the above qualifications—(a), 
(5), (c), or (d), except that for the Local 
Government franchise no value is fixed 
for (d@) occupation of land or premises ; 
or 
The Wife of a Man Qualified to be 
Registered for the premises where they 
both reside, provided she is 30 years of 
age or over on 15th June, 1926. 
LAST DAY FOR CLAIMS :— ‘ 
10th August, 1926. (Scotland, 
15th August, 1926). Absent voter 
can claim up to 24th August, 1926 
(Scotland, 25th August, 1926). 


A FINE PERFORMANCE. 

Our friend, Mr. G. Morris, agent for 
Mr. R. Dennison, M.P., in the King’s 
Norton division is to be congratulated 
on the success attending his efforts to 
increase the affiliations of trade union 
branches in his division. Prior to the 
General Strike there were four unior 
branches in the division affiliated to the 
borough Party and twenty-one wh 
were not affiliated. Seventeen fresh 
branches have, however, now affiliated 
which leaves but four to come in—a 
complete reversal of the position. We 
wonder if .other officers in divided 
boroughs are pursuing the same course 
of endeavouring to increase the central 
body’s affiliations—to the ultimat 
great advantage of one’s own Party. 
Or ts the mistaken view sometimes taken 
that this is no concern of the local | 


organisation ? q 
> 


O 
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LET THE BLACKFRIARS 
PRESS HELP YOU! 


We can help you. Give us the chance to 
prove to you that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with quick despatch, 
Labour can hold its own in trade as well 
as in politics. Send us your enquiries. 


THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS LID 
17-23 ALBION STREET, LEICESTER 


TELEPHONE. 1194 
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WwW. W. BORRETT, 
Manager 
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A SOUVENIR—AND SOME 
HINTS ON ITS PRODUCTION. 


Charles Priestley was known to many 
of our readers, and Mr. Ben Clare, 
agent to the Clayton Division, has done 
a good work in carrying out the desire of 
his executive to commemorate on 
printed pages the life work and integrity 
of this Manchester pioneer. 


The memorial is most tastefullY 
produced and printed by the C.W.S. 
Ltd., Longsight, Manchester, and its 
64 pages telling of the bursting Labour 
activities everywhere around the scene 
of Priestley’s life work seems to embody 
the spirit and energy of the comrade it 
commemorates. 

So many of our readers get interested 
in similar souvenirs (though. generally 
with a happier objective) that we are 
glad of a few lines from Ben Clare 
telling us how he got the work done :— 


“T drew up the scheme and explained 
it to our members’ meeting. ‘The 
meeting agreed and instructed our E.C. 
to proceed with the venture. Our E.C. 
‘appointed a sub-committee to carry out 
iy suggestions, who left the compila- 
tion to me. 

“T sent out letters to each of the 


thirteen sections representing the Party 
in the division explaining what I re- 
quired of them in the shape of a short 
article which would give their section 
some publicity and also to mention Mr. 
Priestley’s connection with them. Most 
of them complied and the rest I drew up 
for them and got them passed at their 
respective meetings. I placed all the 
quotations at the top of the pages except 
that at the top of page 17, and those on 
the cover (these are the printers). I 
have drawn a few of the advertisements 
up and confined them to co-operation 
as much as possible, for Priestley was a 
keen co-operator. I got all these 
advertisements and nearly succeeded in 
covering the cost of production with 
them, charging £2 2s. per full page on 
the even numbers side, and 25s. for a 
half-page on the odd numbers side 
(1.e., right pages —(Ed. “‘L.O.’). 
“Although the work has taken up a 
lot of my time, I may say that I have 
enjoyed it. I had three objects in mind 
in drawing up the scheme. First, the 
record of Priestley’s work, second, 
publicity for the Party, and third, the 
nucleus of a fund for something tangible 
as per our first instruction. We are 
hoping to sell at least 6,000 at 6d. each.” 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, however, 
necessarily for publication. Replies from 
general correspondents cannot be given 
through the post. Tit is imperative that 
where a reply depends on a statement of 
fact (such, for instance, as qualification of 
an elector to be on the register), the fullest 
information should be given. 
Relationship of Regional f 
Organisers to Constituencies. 


Question —I should be obliged if you 
would let me know the relationship 
between Labour Parties and Regional 
Organisers. What duties are required 
of those comrades and what rights have 
they with respect to Labour Party 
organisations within their areas. 


Answer.—Some friends have a pen- 
chant for asking awkward questions and 
this is one. In our postal reply to this 
question we stated that the powers of 
regional officers are merely those 
reflected from the Head Office. Such 
advisory, administrative or executive 
powers as are possessed by the Party 
are exercised in some part through its 
regional officers, who also exercise a 
well-understood and accepted initiative 
in unorganised or partly organised areas, 
and of co-ordination between Local 
Parties in the interests of national and 
regional organisation. We added that 
it was impossible to define in terms 
everything implied in that answer, and 
that usually good sense, tact, and 
mutual interest solved any fine points 
about functional limits, and we said that 
these faculties have to be exercised ali 
round to get the best results. 

Our correspondent pressed us for 
something more definite, and we replied 
that the functions and duties of 
regional officers were nowhere precisely 
laid down ; nor for that matter were the 
functions of the National E.C. to whom 
they were responsible. 

As the inquiry came from a con- 
stituency where an agent was employed, 
we added that usually the fact that an 
agent was employed meant less for the 
Head Office officials to do. But on the 
other hand the fact of an agent’s employ- 
ment did not of itself diminish any 
rights or functions the Head Office 
possessed. Rather in one sense it 


added to the responsibilities for the 
work of supervision was just one of the 
functions that was fairly clear, and was 
implied in the grant made. 


Map of Constituency. 
Question.—Can you tell me where to 
get a map of this constituency ? 
Answer.—Try Messrs. Philip & Son, 
Ltd., of 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
who have supplied various maps used 
by the Labour Party. If a large ord- 
nance map is required for mounting 
read article on this subject in ‘Labour 
Organiser” for June, 1921 and June, 
1922. H.M. Stationers supply the 
sections, and also key maps for ascertain- 
ing which sections are necessary to 
complete an area. Key maps can often 
be consulted at good stationers, such as 
W. H. Smith & Son, or Wymans. 
Polling Station Wanted. + ; 
Question. —A. B is about two 
miles from C , which in the past has 
been the polling station for both places. 
At a guess there would be about 300 
electors in A B How can we 
get a separate polling station ? 
Answer.—If our friend will look at 
page 115 in this issue, he will find an 
extract from the Representation of the 
People Act that helps him (but we have 
also answered a similar question before). 
A definite legal course is laid down by 
statute, though the crude course of 
lodging a “‘representation” is not always 
best. The easiest course is first to try 
a letter and suggestion to the acting 
returning officer, who is usually very 
closely concerned with the authorities 
responsible. He may tender sympathy 
and advice, and suggest a course. If 
this fails it is desirable to get the local 
council, parish or district, as the case 
may be, to move—not by formal 
‘‘representation”’ at first, but preferably 
by friendly correspondence. The 
more local the council the more likely 
is it to take the matter up. Practical 
suggestions are more likely to succeed 
than mere complaint. If these gentle 
methods fail, and either the council 
fails or won’t move, then is the time to 
begin agitation and threaten action. 
After some agitation (which is best to be 
non-political, if you really require the 
station) try again, then, if you fail, there 
is nothing but to act on the law, always 
remembering that it’s up to you to 
prove the inconvenience and suggest a 
practical station. 
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Of course, in a borough there will be 
no local council to first appeal to. It is 
still advisable to prepare the ground 
before directly approaching the borough 
council, and this question of more 
stations is one that has better prospects 
if the political parties are agreed. 

Section 47 (now repealed) of the 
Corrupt and Illegal practices Act, 1883, 
formerly laid it down a distance of three 
miles aé a maximum of distance (so far 
as reasonably practicable) from voter’s 
house to station. A polling station for 
less than roo voters was also discouraged 
though this restriction is now gone. 


Good and Bad Ballot Papers. 
Ouestion.—I am instructed to ask for 
a definition as to what ballot papers we 
can object to, during a count of voting 
papers. Below I draw a specimen copy 
of how I have seen them marked, if you 


will please indicate whether right or 
wrong. 


CLAYTON 


PEAT RIELD XXX 


WANT XxX 


The first name was also struck out 

in pencil. 

Answer.—In our opinion, notwith- 
standing that one name is crossed out, 
that the crosses are in the wrong place, 
and that one man has three crosses, the 
paper would be good, and Peatfield and 
Want would be credited one vote each. 
That is assuming two are to be elected. 
If only one member is to be elected this 
paper would be void for indecision. 

We are afraid the subject is far too 
large for us to give a definition of what 
votes can be objected to. And why 
“objected to” ? If the majority is on 
your side the law of averages will so 
work out that the more generous you 
are in passing ballot papers on set 
examples and principles the better for 
your majority. Badly marked ballot 
papers are by no means confined to the 
other side, and the probability is the 
other way. However, we will deal 
fully with this subject at an early date 
and meanwhile we would point out that 
the text-books give much space to this 
question and many examples. But 
assuming the ballot paper itself is good, 
the broad general principles are (1) Is 
the voter’s intention clear ? and (2) Is 
the paper so marked that the voter can 
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be identified ? i.e., that you can say 
that’s “Tom Smith” for instance. In 
the former case the vote is good ; in the 
latter case it is bad. 

We might, however, supplement this 
answer by saying that it is a good thing 
to get to understand what principles a 
returning officer is applying in dealing 
with doubtful papers. We personally 
do not like the procedure where a 
presiding officer deals with these papers 
going along in a count. Of course, 
papers without official mark or un- 
equivocably bad might be adjudicated 
upon and put aside, but arguable cases 
ought, we feel, to be spread out and 
classified and decided on principle, 
otherwise, however, impartial the officer 
may be there is risk of contradictory 
decisions. 

Instances have come before us where 
returning officers have held at some 
convenient time a consultation with the 
various party agents and on examples 
presented has laid down the decisions 
that would be given. This is highly 
convenient to all concerned. 

Another tip is to go to the counting 
room prepared with a number of cards 
ruled as ballot papers and cross them as 
per the papers decided upon, marking 
the cards good or bad as the case may be. 
The previously ruled cards are a great 
convenience, and the result may be 
useful on many occasions. Don’t 
attempt to take the number of a ballot 
paper. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—At the request of the editor of 
the ‘‘ Burnley News,” I have waited 
upon sixty members of the Transport 
and General Workers resident in this 
town to canvass them on behalf of that 
paper. The names were selected at 
random, nor did I know the men. The 
“Burnley News”’ is a Radical paper with 
strong Labour sympathies, and is a 
well-got-up bi-weekly journal. 

I first of all addressed the branch 
meeting of the ‘Transport Workers 
asking for its support, and then pro- 
ceeded to interview sixty men, most of 
whom were not present at the meeting. 
A rough circular (copy enclosed) was 
sent to each of the sixty. 

Here are the results :— 

Sixty visited. ‘Ten out. 

Fifty actually interviewed. 

Fourteen were taking the paper and 
had been for some time. 

‘Twenty-one definitely pledged them- 


selves to take it. 

Six were favourably inclined, but 
were not pressed to pledge themselves 
as father, wife or son had to be con- 
sulted first. 

Three refused to take it. 

Six were uninterested altogether. 

I ought to say that many of the sixty 
were taking the Burnley ‘‘Express,” a 
Tory paper (bi-weekly) of the usual 
anti-worker type. Of the twenty-one 
persuaded to take the ‘““News” about 
nineteen dropped the ‘“‘Express.” 

The result of this canvass is hearten- 
ing and encouraging. It proves con- 
clusively that while persuasive canvass- 
ing methods may be slow, they are 
certain to get results. 

It also proves that there is an 
awakening to the importance of Labour 
journalism amongst the trade unionists. 

It again proves that there are hun- 
dreds of individual members, numbers 
of helpers, numbers of women workers 
and voters simply waiting to be brought 
in to the Labour Party’s ranks, when we 
are prepared to buttonhole them on 
their own doorsteps. (Workers of the 
Labour Party, canvass! You have 
nothing to lose but your timidity ! You 
have a large, influential and powerful 
Party to gain !). 

Will you publish this ? j 

Yours respectfully, \ 
WiLrriD HarGRAVES. 
77, Barden Lane, 
Burnley, 
12/6/26. 


(We understand that this paper is 
not a Labour paper but from enquiry 
we understand it is largely read and 
supported by Labour readers, and the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson contributes 
a signed weekly parliamentary letter. 


ahd. LO.) 


We hope to commence in our next 
issue a new series of articles by the 
Editor on ‘‘Labour Party Finance,’ 
some part of which will be based on ar 
address recently given to Midland 
Agents. 


We have received No. 1 of the 
“Hendon Sentinel,” a six-page quarto 
gratis journal with in itself and through 
its news columns gives indication of the 
vigour with which organisation is being 
carried on. A free issue of 5,000 copies 
cost £10, and an advertisement revenue 
is being sought to cover the moderate 
cost. 
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THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. 


Like the poor, the problem of the 
county divisions is always with us. 
During the past few years many 
propositions have been put forward to 
show how Labour might reverse its 
present deplorable representation in the 
““counties,’’ and there have been some 
excursions and some retreats on the 
part of town-bred and urban-minded 
individuals and organisations who 
seemed to rush in where angels feared 
to tread. 

And while pessimists have wept, and 
optimists have painted red the parish 
pump, those who did neither, and 
thought about the problem at all, have 
evolved proyrammes and policies, and 
concocted an indigestible panacea which 
the ‘“‘agricultural worker”’ (the chap who 
fills the countryside to some people’s 
imagination) is to swallow directly 
with wonderful effects upon both his 
own and the capitalistic system. When 
the medicine works the Tory majority 
in 200 seats is to beat Sennacherib’s 
army in the fading-away stunt ; though 
if we may venture an opinion it is to the 
effect that the labourer has a far better 
appreciation than we have of the waste- 
ful burden which the farmer puts upon 
the industry. Our own mixed giill of 
proposals, which do little to remove 
this incubus, are none too popular with 
the thinking countrv-man who knows 
that to the extent of two-thircs of him 
the farmer is not wanted to manage and 
cultivate the land. 

But we set out, not to discuss the 
townsmen’s “‘agricultural problem” 
(though this is written with the fat 
farm-lands rolling away from every 
window for at least 20 miles), but to put 
a new perspective on the county 
divisions. We say unhesitatingly that 
the problem (not the townsman’s bug- 
bear), though perhaps we mean that too, 
but the problem of how to break 
through the solid Tory ranks in 200 
seats, is changing for the better every 
week. 

It would be stale news to describe the 
rural awakening which recent demon- 
sstrations have disclosed in various parts 
of the country. What has occasioned 
‘this? And is it more than yet another 
‘rural wave which like those of the 
‘restless sea is destined to spend its 
energy, and ebb away? We believe it 
is more than this, and that the real force 
hich has come to our aid is the post- 
war march of civilisation, and the 


exodus from the towns. 

After all, the slump of 1921-23 beat 
back the town worker and the rural 
worker alike; the rural worker most, 
because he was the weakest, and most 
isolated. It smashed his organisation 
in many places, and most of all, in doing 
this, it broke his association with the 
higher-paid workers in the towns, and 
it interrupted a growing and far-reach- 
ing realisation that town boss and rural 
farmer were of the same kin, the latter 
rather the worse, and that there was a 
great leeway to make up before the 
rural worker reached the standard in 
living of his town brother. 

Now this factor is at work again in 
dozens of county constituencies, and in 
thousands of hamlets and _ villages. 
Incidentally, during the general strike, 
a restless murmur followed the line 
wherever railways run. The rural 
worker cocked up his ears. But not he 
alone ; tens of thousands of those who 
responded to the call are rural residents. 
Have we realised that the industrial 
trend to the towns is halted and is 
sweeping backward, not in a ‘‘back-to- 
the-land”’ sense, but in a residential one? 
The long lines of cyclists one meets at 
morn and evening on every “country 
road to town tell their own tale. Trade 
union branches already appreciate that 
there is a new problem, and what, on 
that side, is a difficult situation, raises 
new hopes and opportunities for 
Labour’s political and geographical 
forces. 

But not only did the housing shortage 
send the labourer’s family home to live 
from the towns he formerly stopped in, 
but housing schemes are having their 
effect. Factories have long tended to 
move into the country—a great reversal 
of the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution. The tendency is growing, 
housing schemes follow factory schemes, 
and in short, in many areas there is now 
felt the presence of industrial nuclei 
with higher ideas of pay, Labour 
tendencies, and more independent out-, 


look. Every traveller must note the 


new aggregations of houses, and sense 
the difference between them and the 
sleepy hollows and little townships that 
are proving to be the toughest parts of 
the Tory defences. 

But is the country just swallowing up 
and engulfing the Labour reinforce- 
ments from the towns? Are the rivers 
encompassed by the ocean and lost to 
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view? That this contretemps might 
occur is very very likely, but for one 
factor not yet mentioned—and the one 
even more than any other which is 
altering Britain’s countryside and 
changing its historic phlegm for a more 
vigorous life and ambitious prompting. 
We refer to the question of transpoit. 
Not even free education, or cheap 
newspapers, ever accomplished so much 
in arousing the countryman from a 
fatalistic torpor as the invasion of the 
buses has done. The last eight years 
have seen such an opening up of 
Britain by these services, as is only 
comparable with the discovery of 
England by the cyclists of the ’eighties. 
But that was a one-sided education. 
'To-day’smodern transport has swept the 
ancient carrier with his placid atmos- 
phere of pigs and cattle, off the field. 
A swift-moving sumptuousness has 
taken its place and—even “Herald” 
placards get seen ! 


Have we not always prophesied what 
would happen if HE woke? We 
venture to say that the new association 
the countryside is making with the rest 
of the world is going presently to have 
more far-reaching effects, mentally, 
morally, intellectually and politically 
than to-day’s witnesses of this change 
are aware of. 

And while in a general sense the effect 
is likely to be lasting in opening and 
enlarging the hopes and outlook of the 
country dweller, there is an immediate 
effect already being felt in simplifying 
and making possible Labour organisa- 
tion and propaganda in areas till but 
recently altogether too difficult and 
impossible. Propaganda from without 
is made available but with it also 
organisation from within. We know of 
whole areas which, till the bus services 
began, were almost closed to effective 
organising work. Now Party meetings 
are possible, financial and _ social 
schemes are embarked upon, and 
altogether the entity of Labour Party 
life appears and grows. All this will 
tell. 

But if buses have begun, new villages 
are springing up, and new populations 
coming in, there is yet another factor. 
little thought of, that is creating a thirst 
for knowledge that only Labour’s 
teaching and outlook and programme 
can satisfy. It is the wireless. Nota 
conspicuous weapon in Labour’s 
armoury under its present auspices, but 


nevertheless a modern factor that has. 
abolished the dreary winter evening in 
many a lamp-lit cottage, or enlivened 
the evening’s sameness in numberless 
village puts. While practically all the 
educational value of the cinema was. 
lost in its infancy to the townsman, the 
countryman’s wireless is an education, 
being utilised, of untold pcssibilities. 
There is even a study attached to the 
working of wireless, and it costs money 
and demands a higher standard. We 
put in evidence our own observation 
that the new toy of the townsman is 
reality to the countryman who, generally 
through his son, has adopted it. And 
it is one more milestone on the road to 
light. 

And so, with many factors telling in 
our favour, there is better hope for a 
Labour majority when the present 
profiteers by forgery have run their 
course. But we must not expect that 
every town method can be adopted in 
the country. The half-past-seven-cum 
eight-o’clock to ten-thirty meeting 
mustn’t be attempted. If trams run in 
towns to II p.m. and 12 p.m., there is 
fog sometimes in the country and bus 
and charabance drivers like an early 
finish. Regard must be had too for the 
fact that there is not a newsagent in 
every two-minutes’ walk, and _ the 
literature committee has a special task in _ 
seeing that Labour’s newspapers get a 
sale. Delegateship must largely go 
over wide areas and the polling district 
machinery be utilised instead. Split up 
into many fractions (odious word, to- 
day !) one’s Party is eminently suited to 
tackle the register effectively. The 
policy of decentralisation of member- 
ship must be adopted ; and lastly, the 
“big guns” need not be asked except for 
some grand rally of the countryside 
forces, when, as at Witham and in 
Devon, and in other places, they may be 
shocked to find a rural revolution. 
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TO BAZAAR WORKERS.—Bazaar 
Secretaries and other Organisers ar 
invited to write for price lists and 
samples of high-class perfumes, etc. 
Eau-de-Cologne, Lavender Water, 
Genuine Concentrated Otto Perfumes 
Sachets, Shampoos, Face Powders, 
Ready sales; substantial profits — 
R. T. Harrison, 34, Corrie Road, 
Clifton, Manchester. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND LocAL GOVERNMENT DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS—AND 
_ How to ALTER THEM. 


The student of local government, 
wearied of ponderous works on the 
functions of local governing bodies, will 
however look a long way before he 
‘discovers anything thoroughly explain- 
ing and simplifying the complicated 
divisions of geographical elective areas 
covered by our title. And the Socialist 
worker, accustomed to challenge the 
raison detre of all things, frequently 
finds himself baffled at the boundaries 
and wonders how they come there, and, 
if there is necessity, how they may be 
varied. ‘This course, in no instance, is 
an easy one, but a knowledge of how 
these sub-divisions and _ re-divisions 
arise, who created them, and the right 
way to alter them, is at any rate interest- 
ing and of value. 


Parliamentary Constituencies. 
Taking parliamentary election first 
a constituency is, of course, a geo- 
graphical area (except the eleven 
University Seats) laid down by Act of 
Parliament, and may be either a 
borough (returning either one or two 
Members), divided borough, county or 
county division. The present con- 
‘stituencies are prescribed, and their 
areas defined, in the famous ninth 
schedule to the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918. ‘This Act followed a 
Speakers’ Conference and Report, and 
no alteration of boundary is possible 
except on another Redistribution Act. 
Now, in practice, a “borough” 
constituency may be one borough, or a 
borough and added rural or urban areas, 
or a group of boroughs, while a “‘county 
division” may include one or more 
boroughs besides the areas or part of 
them of sundry rural and urban coun- 
cils. For local government purposes, 
therefore, all sorts of boundaries, areas, 
wards, electoral areas and parishes may 
exist within the constituency, but these 
are flattened out for parliamentary 
purposes and one universal sub- 
division is made for town and country 
alike. This is the polling district. 
‘The R.P. Act (1918) reads :— 
' Section 31—(1) It shall be the duty 
_ of the council whose clerk is the 
registration officer for any con- 
stituency or by whom the registration 
officer is appointed* ; as occasion 
requires, to divide the constituency 


into polling districts, and to appoint 
polling places for the polling districts 
in such a manner as to give to all 
electors in the constituency such 
reasonable facilities for voting as are 
practicable in the circumstances 
(The L.C.C. must be consulted in 
London.—Ed.). 


More Polling Places. 


So much then for the polling district 
and “polling place,’ and one begins to 
fancy where to put the blame if the 
public convenience is not considered. 
In fact there is the following proviso to 
answer the oft-repeated demand for 
more polling places :— 


Section 31—(2) If a local authority 
or not less than thirty electors, in a 
constituency make a representation 
to the Local Government Board that 
the polling districts or polling places 
do not meet the reasonable require- 
ments of the electors in the con- 
stituency, or any body of electors, the 
L.G.B. shall consider the representa- 
tion, and may, if they think fit, direct 
the council whose duty it is to divide 
the constituency into polling districts 
to make such alterations as the Board 
think necessary in the circumstances, 
and if the council fail to make those 
alterations within a month after the 
direction is given may themselves 
make the alterations, and any altera- 
tions so made shall have effect as if 
they had been made by the council. 
(Local authority means the council of 
any county, borough, urban or rural 
district, or parish wholly or partly in 
the constituency—or the parish 
meeting if no council.—Ed.). 


Now for the snag. A polling “‘place”’ 
is not necessarily a polling “station.” 


* Tt is the county council here re- 
ferred to in a parliamentary county 
wholly embraced by an administrative 
county, or the town council if the 
parliamentary borough is embraced by 
a municipal borough. Where boun- 
daries overlap the Ministry directs who 
shall be registration officer, and it is the 
council of the latter officer which is 
indicated.— Ed. “L.O.” 
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“Place”’ is not fully defined, and “‘place ° 


within the meaning of the Act,” is as 
ambiguous as in another famous legal 
quandary. In the case of a borough, it 
may mean the borough or any part 
thereof wherein a separate booth is 
required; in other words, it may 
describe a quite scattered area. It is 
the returning officer against whose 
discretion no appeal lies who provides 
the stations and between the naming ot 
a “‘place”’ and the provision of a station 
there is room for a large measure of 
dissatisfaction, against which the only 
remedy is specific and definite descrip- 
tion of its places by the ordering 
council.* 


The Ballot Act rules.on this point 
read ¢— 

15. At every polling place the 
returning officer shall provide a 
sufficient number of polling stations 
for the accommodation of the electors 
entitled to vote at such polling place, 
and shall distribute the polling 
stations among these electors in such 
manner as he thinks most convenient, 
provided that in a district borough 
there shall be at least one polling 
station at each contributory place of 
such borough. 

16. ... . at least one compart- 
ment be provided for every hundred 
and fifty electors entitled to vote at 
such polling station. 

17. A separate room or separate 
booth may contain a separate polling 
station or several polling stations may 
be constructed in the same room or 
booth. 

19. ‘The returning officer shall give 
public notice of the situation of 
polling stations and the description of 
voters entitled to vote at such 
Stacionmem nae 


County Council Areas. 
We now come to county councils. 
The question as to how the present 


* Ina circular letter dated 6th April 
1918, the Ministry actually said: “In 
parliamentary counties the Board them- 
selves raise no objection to the con- 
tinuance of the practice hitherto 
followed of designating the polling place 
by the name of the particular village or 
parish in which the polling place is 
situated *” The Ministry , how- 
ever, urged reference to a building, 
square or particular street. wherever 
possible. 


boundaries were defined is too com- 
plicated a matter to enter into here. 
Each administrative county is divided 
into electoral divisions, and the number 
of councillors and their apportionment 
as between the included boroughs and the 
rest of the county falls to the Home Office 
to determine. The electoral divisions 
were created in the following manner, 
each division to return one member 
only (a) a borough to which only one 
councillor was apportioned (by the 
Ministry) constituted a division in itself, 
(b) boroughs returning more than one 
councillor defined their own divisions, 
and (c) in the rest of the county the 
Quarter Sessions did so. The general 
principles laid down are :— 

The divisions shall be arranged 
with a view to the population of each 
division being, so nearly as may 
conveniently may be, equal, regard 
being had to a proper representation 
both of the rural and of the urban 
population, and to the distribution 
and pursuits of such population, and 
to area, and to the last published 
census for the time being, and to 
evidence of any considerable change 
of population since such census. 


There are other more minute instruc- 
tions, but a factor of greater importance 
now is how what has been done may be 
altered. Section 54 of the L.G. Act, 
1888, reads :— 


(1) Whenever it is represented by 
the council of any county or borough 
to the Local Government Board— 

(a) that the alteration of the 

boundary of any county or 
borough is desirable ; or 

(6) that the union for all or any of 

the purposes of this Act, of a 
county borough with a county 
is desirable ; or 

(c) that the union for all or any of 

the purposes of this Act, of any 
counties or boroughs or the 
division of any county is desir- 
able ; or 

(d) that it is desirable to constitute 
any borough haying a popula- 
tion of not less than fifty thou- 
sand into a county borough ; 
or 
that the alteration of the boun- 
dary of any electoral division of 
a county, or of the numbers of 
county councillors and electoral 
divisions in a county is desir- 
able ; or 
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(f) that the alteration of any area of 
local government partly situate 
in their county or borough is 
desirable, 


the Local Government Board shall, 
unless for special reasons they think 
that the representation ought not to 
be entertained, cause to be made a 
local enquiry, and may make an order 
for the proposal contained in such 
representation, or for such other 
proposal as they may deem expedient, 
or may refuse such order, and if they 
make the order may by such order 
divide or alter, any electoral division. 
It is proper here to explain that the 


—_ q_* SSS 


order (section 26 London Government 
Act, 1899.) 
District Council Boundaries. 

The bewildering network of bound- 
aries sustained by the existence of over 
a thousand rural and district councils, 
and boards of guar dians, not to mention 
the parishes, is our next subject for 
examination. We did not enquire how 
and why county councils were set up for 
particular areas, and no new ones are 
likely to be created. But though we will 
not attempt to reason the existence of 
the present urban and rural councils and 
guardians it is necessary to remark that, 
as with boroughs, their numbers are not 


staple, and machinery exists, both for 
further incorporations, and the creation 
of further district councils, and im- 
proving the status of those existing. 

Leaving aside the question of further 

incorporations section 5708 LiG. Act, 
1888, is of immense importance, and 
reads :— 

(1) Whenever a county council is 
satisfied that a prima facie case is 
made out as respects any county 
district not a borough, or as respects 
any parish, for a proposal for all or 
any of the following things ; that is to 
say— 

(a) The alteration or definition of the 
boundary thereof ; 

(6) the division thereof or the union 
thereof with any other such 
district or districts, parish or 
parishes, or the transfer of part of 
a parish to any other parish ; 

(c) the conversion of any such district 
or part thereof, if it is a rural 
district into an urban district, and 
if it is an urban district into a 
rural district, or the transfer of the 
whole or any part of any such 
district from one district to 
another, and the formation of new 
urban or rural districts ; 

(d) the division of an urban district 
into wards ; and 

(e) the alteration of the number of 
wards, or of the boundaries of any 
ward, or of the number of mem- 
bers of any district council, or of 
the apportionment of such mem- 
bers among the wards, 

the county council may cause such 

enquiry to be made in the locality, 

and such notice to be given, both in 
the locality, and to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Education Dept., or 
other Government department, as. 
(continued on page 120) 


above quoted procedure does not apply 
in full to the county of London, whose 
membership was based on the number 
of parliamentary divisions in London. 
Certain reservations as to future 
alterations of L.C.C. boundaries are 
laid down. 


Wards in Boroughs. 


The careful reader will have noted 
how by R.P. 1918, section 31 above 
quoted, the county council may go into 
the area of boroughs (included in the 
parliamentary county) to create polling 
districts ; and he will have noted too, 
in the last enactment quoted, how the 
boundaries of boroughs may be altered 
(though an alteration in borough 
boundaries requires an Order in Coun- 
cil and confirmation by Parliament). 
But in the case of the creation of wards 
the initiative is in the borough’s own 
hands and the procedure should be 
carefully noted. Section 30 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, says: 

(1) If two-thirds of the council of a 
borough agree to petition, and the 
council thereupon petition, the 

Queen (King) for the division of the 

borough into wards, or for the 

alteration of the number and bound- 
aries of its wards, it shall be lawful for 

Her Majesty from time to time, by 

Order in Council to fix the number of 

wards into which the borough shall 

be divided ; and the borough shall be 

divided into that number of parts. . . . 

(10) The number of councillors 

assigned to each ward shall be a 

number divisible by three. 


In the case of the London boroughs, 
neither petition nor two-thirds majority 
is required. The Home Office must, 
however, be satisfied that a prima facie 
case for the alteration has been made out, 
and may cause inquiry and make an 
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CORNWALL CATCHES HOLD 


Typical Tory work appears to be the rule in Cornwall, but the following Labour 
answers toa series of Junior Imperial League suggestions is a good hit,and deserves the 
publicity of these columns, in addition to the telling one it no doubt has at home owing 
to the energy of our old friend the agent, Mr. E. J. Alford. 


TRURO BRANCH OF THE JUNIOR IMPERIAL LEAGUE. 


ANSWERS to a series of QUESTIONS issued by the above Organisation. 
Printed and Published by the Penryn—Falmouth Divisional Labour Party. 
E. }. Alford, Agent. 


We are indebted for this excellent series of six questions to the Truro Branch of the 
Junior Imperial League. 

1. Explain the words “To-day a knife is being plunged into the heart of the 
Empire.” : 
| This is typical of the mentality of the owning classes, seeking to sow discord and 
strife. Knives, swords, guns, and last but not least, poison gas. This so-called knife 
exists no more than the “‘ghost”’ of the last century. It smells of the Dazly Mail. 

2. What is Socialism ? 

Socialism is the fulfilment of the teaching of Jesus Christ as laid down in “Thy 
Kingdom come on earth.” The substitution of the fundamental principles of love and 
service for the domination of greed and luxury. 

3. Show the difference between a Socialist and a Communist. 

A Socialist looks for the coming Kingdom by the peaceful methods of laws based on 
the Divine principle of ‘‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.””. A Communist, whose ideals 
are the same, has lost faith in law and order and argues that the Kingdom can only 
come through strife and revolution. Hence! the Labour Party’s objection to the 
presence of its good friends in its conferences. 

4. In what country has Socialism been tried >—What has been the result to 
the workers ? 

+ None. This is another ‘‘ghost” designed to prejudice our case by a comparison 
with the conditions prevailing in Russia. 

5. Name the country where the highest wages and the best conditions for the 
workers are to be found. 

The United States of America has the highest wages, and, for the high wage-earner, 
the best conditions. But, the‘‘Kingdom’’ would have no unemployed, and the U.S.A. 
is as vile a country as can be found for the poor and incapable. 

6. Prove the mistake in any one of the following statements :— 
(a) The rich man’s Government. 
This is a phrase that indicates the presence of another “‘ghost.”’ 
fs (6) The Empire exists to make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. 
Substitute “functions” for “exists” and it is quite true. We would that it existed 
in the Christian sense ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 
(c) Labour produces all wealth and enjoys none of it. 

Still another “‘ghost.”” The first half is quite true—the second a lying innuendo. 
What is said is that Labour should be a first charge on industry—that all who are able 
should work, and that those who are not able should be maintained. As things are, 
the unemployed idlers at the top exist in spiritual poverty as debased as the physical 
poverty of the unemployed workless at the bottom. 

7. What is the danger of the situation in the country to-day ? 

Civil war brought on by Unexampled Luxury vy. Unparallelled Unemployment. 

8. What reasons have you for thinking that danger will be averted ? ; 

The growing sense of individual responsibility and democratic Government whereby 
these terrible inequalities and injustices can be removed by constitutional laws enacted 
by a Government whose basic principle is “Thy Kingdom come on earth.” 


if 


ce 


rr 


The Labour Party stands for that Kingdom—the Kingdom can come by the will of 
the people as expressed in the ballot box. Every man and woman can help to establish 
the Kingdom by joining the Labour Party and combining to overcome the organisation 
of those who now rule in the interests of the possessing classes instead of in the interests 
of ail the people who compose the nation. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH. 
New DEVELOPMENTS. 


The National Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party at its last meeting 
considered a number of suggestions 
made by Young People’s Sections con- 
cerning the future organisation of young 
people within the Party. Whilst the 
National Executive on financial grounds 
could not agree to all the proposals 
made, they have gone a long way 
towards giving our Young People’s 
Sections a higher status in the move- 
ment and increased dignity. The 
National Executive in taking action 
showed very keen interest in the welfare 
of the sections, and freely expressed a 
desire that the members of the sections 
should feel that they are part and parcel 
of the great Labour Movement. 


Labour Party League of Youth. 

From the first, many of our members 
have felt that the term Young People’s 
Sections did not convey a proper idea 
of the purpose of our Young People’s 
organisation, and that it could not be 
regarded as a name which would appeal 
to possible members. The National 
Executive Committee considered, in 
response to many letters we have 
received, that the future name of our 
Young People’s Sections should be 
THE LABOUR PARTY LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH. Our Young People’s 
Sections will, therefore, make the 
necessary changes in their style, and 
will use the new name in place of what- 
ever title they may have given to them- 
selves hitherto. 


The Age Limit. 

It will be remembered that the 
Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party, in 1924, decided that the age 
limit for membership of our Young 
People’s Section should be 14 to 21. 
Experience soon convinced us that this 
limit could not be adhered to. In 
many Sections young people were 
admitted to membership whose ages 
were above that named in the Con- 


ference decisions, and many Sections 
would never have been brought into 
existence had 
initiative of young men and 


it not been for the 
young 
women between the ages of 21 and 25 
The National Executive Committee has 
now decided that the age limit for 
membership of the Labour Party 
League of Youth shall be extended to 


'25 years, provided that young people 


immediately they reach the age of 21 
become individual members of the 
Party as well. Obviously young men 
who are now eligible for the franchise 
at 21 ought not to be allowed to remain 
in the League of Youth without taking 
up their responsibilities in the Party in 
addition. 


An Annual Conference. 

The National Executive gave con- 
sideration to the wishes expressed by 
many Young People’s Sections that they 
should have an opportunity of meeting 
together in annual conference. ‘The 
National Executive has agreed to the 
principle of an annual conference, but 
unfortunately, it is not able to face the 
necessary expenditure this year. ‘The 
first Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party League of Youth will, therefore, 
be held in 1927. Another decision was 
taken by the Executive in connection 
with the proposed Annual Conference 
of the Labour Party League of Youth 
regarding the time and place of such a 
conference. The Committee decided 
in the end that it would be convenient 
for all concerned if the conference is 
convened at the same time and at the 
same place as the Annual Conference of 
the National Labour Party itself. This 
decision is sure to give satisfaction 
because it means the very closest 
association between the adult and the 
youth movements. 


A Journal. 

It is obviou. that the League of Youth 
will require some kind of publication 
for its own purposes. The National 
Executive of the Labour Party came to 
no decision when the question came up 
for discussion, but in order that the 
subject should not be lost sight of it 
instructed the Press and Publicity 
Department to prepare a report on the 
subject for consideration at a further 
meeting. 


Young Peoples’ Badge. 

Many proposals have been made 
from time to time that a special badge 
for the Labour Party League of Youth 
should be provided. The finances of 
the Party, however, have forbidden this 
departure up to now. In addition, the 
National Executive does not desire that 
the official badge of the Labour Party 
should be lost sight of, and is anxious 
that our young people should wear it on 
all occasions. The Executive has now 
decided that an enquiry should be made 
amongst branches of the League of 
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Youth as to whether they would prefer 
a certificate of membership or a badge 
to be worn in the usual way. The 
result of this inquiry will then be dis- 
cussed at a future meeting. 


From “‘ The Labour Woman”? for Fuly. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 
to H. W. Bingley, 106, Dunlace Road, 
Clapton Park, E.5. 


TWEED and Serge Suitings and 


Costumes, any length - cut. Large 
selection, good material, reasonable 
prices. Patterns sent post free.—R. A. 
ANDERSON, Co-op. Buildings, Gala- 
shiels. 

HOLIDAYS. 
CAISTER - ON - SEA HOLIDAY 


CAMP, near Gt. Yarmouth. Make sure 
of an ideal holiday this summer by 
coming to Caister Camp. Comfortable 
huts, good catering, free tennis and 
bathing. Billiards, dances, sports. 
Send stamp for illustrated booklet to J. 
Fletcher Dodd, Proprietor. 


LOCAL NEWS SHEETS. 

Weekly or Monthly, Demy and Royal, 
printed two pages, two pages blank. 

From 18/- 1,000, carr. paid. 
Compiled and Edited by the Printer. 
(COs, Wedleh, Ieol ILI. wipe ILI. 

President) 
J. S. REYNOLDs, 

“Derbyshire Worker” Office, 

Ripley, Derbyshire. 
T.U. Office. 


HOME OFFICE CIRCULAR. 


Under date 25th June, 1926, the 
Home Office circulated registration 
officers with copies of an Army Instruc- 
tion (256 of 1926) relating to the 
preparation of the Autumn Register 
1926. ‘he Army Instruction conveyed 
the necessary instructions to army 
officers whose duty it is to facilitate the 
registration of military voters, and with 
which our readers have been familiar- 
ised on past occasions. There is no- 
thing of special interest in the instruc- 
tion to repeat. 


Tel. 106. 


(continued from page 117). 


may be prescribed, and such other 
enquiry and notices (if any) as they 
think fit, and if satisfied that such 
proposal is desirable, may make an 
order for the same accordingly. 


The Act provides certain limitations 
on the immediate operation of this 
section, but virtually alterations of ward 
boundaries have immediate effect, but 
other alterations are open to enquiry 
and appeal. This section was of great 
importance in developing the local 
government machinery laid down in the 
L.G. Act, 1894, and at one time rules, 
under that Act, were in force, expediting 
the procedure. As it was the time for 
appeal (where allowable) was cut down 
from three months to six weeks. 

(To be continued.) 
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